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COURT CUSTOMARY

throwing the hare off her legs), one
point.

The first coursing club was the
Swaff ham, founded by Lord Orford
in 1766 ; the present club of the
same name is a new institution.
The Altcar, the oldest among
existing clubs, established by the
earl of Seftonin 1825, has been for
some time amalgamated with the
Ridgway. In 1828 the members of
the Ashdown club formulated a
list of rules which were in use until
1858, when it was unanimously
agreed that an association should
be formed for the control of the
sport, and the National Coursing
Club, which drew up rules, since
revised, was the result.

The principal event in the cours-
ing world is the Waterloo Cup, the
Derby of coursing, which takes
place annually in Feb. over the
Sefton estate at Altcar, Lanes.
Founded by the proprietor of
the Waterloo Hotel, Liverpool,
in 1836, entries were originally
limited to eight dogs. The number
was increased to 16 in 1837 and to
32 in 1838, and remained at that
figure until 1857, when it was
raised to 64. The 64 dogs are
drawn one against another, the
beaten dog of each course dropping
out until two only are left for the
final. One of the most famous
greyhounds was Fullerton, which
divided for the Waterloo Cup in
1889, and won it outright in each
of the three following years.

The Greyhound Stud Book was
instituted in 1882, and the pedi-
grees of many of the animals re-
corded in its pages go back to
the 18th century. Coursing is
carried on. in several other coun-
tries, Australia and New Zealand
each having its Waterloo Cup.
See also Greyhound Racing.

Court (Lat. cohors, an enclosed
place). The original sense still
survives as the name of a house,
e.g. Britwell Court; or that of a nar-
row court or cul-de-sac. From it
have come the two main uses of the
term. The king's court or house
was the place where he heard dis-
putes and where he received his
vassals and retainers. Thus court
came to mean a place where justice
was dispensed, and today the
term courts of law covers all tri-
bunals from the high court of
justice and the supreme court of
the U.S.A. to the county court and
the magistrates' court. Thus also
comes the term high court of par-
liament. It is also used for
obsolete tribunals, e.g. the court
baron (g.v.). The Latin equivalent
of court is curia, a term much
used in medieval timey.

Court is also used for the atten-
dants and surroundings of a sove-
reign, a useful collective term for
a king and queen and their suite.
Thus we hear that the court is at
Windsor, and thus we speak of the
court of St. James's, the palace of
that name having been the head-
quarters of the court. Presentation
at court is, in Great Britain, a
preliminary to a woman's entrance
into society. In Queen Victoria's
day ladies were presented at
drawing rooms attended by ladies
alone. Under Edward VII and
up to the Second Great War
presentations usually took place
at courts, i.e. evening assemblies
held by the sovereign, usually at
Buckingham Palace. After the
Second Great War presentations
were made at afternoon parties.
Invitations to these occasions are
issued by the lord chamberlain.

Formalities of Presentation

The etiquette for presentation at
court is strict. Each lady must be
presented by another who is
acquainted with her, who vouches
for her good character, and has
herself been presented. The names
of those about to be presented
are carefully scrutinised, and the
privilege has been refused. Rules
are laid down as to the dress to be
worn and court dress, as it is
called, for men includes silk stock-
ings, knee-breeches, and a sword.
But from 1919 gentlemen attend-
ing courts were no longer obliged
to appear in full court dress.

Courts are also held at Holy rood,
Edinburgh, when the lord high
commissioner to the general assem-
bly of the Church" of Scotland
(appointed each year to represent
the sovereign at the general
assembly) is in residence there in
May, and courts have been held
there by the sovereign.

Court mourning is ordered on
the occasion of a death in the royal
family or a family related to it.
It prescribes the dress to be worn
for a certain time by those in
attendance on the sovereign and
those who come into social rela-
tions with them. See Chancery ;
Inns of Court; Royal Household ;
Supreme Court.

Court auld, SAMUEL (1793-
1881). A British manufacturer.
Born at Albany, U.S.A., June 1,
1793, he was the son of the George
Courtauld who introduced silk-
throwing into Essex. He founded
the crape-manufacturing firm of
Courtaulda (incorporated 1013).
He died March 21, 1881.

The business was greatly extend-
ed under his and later manacc-

ment. It was one of tlie principal
firms to promote the development
of artificial silk (invented as far
back as 1883).
A great-nephew, Samuel Cour-
tauld (1876-1947), became chair-
man of the co. in 1921, retiring
1946. His benefactions to the arts
were large, and he became a
trustee of both the Tate and
National galleries. He made over
to the trustees of the Courtauld
Institute most of his collection of
impressionist and post-impres-
sionist paintings, and in 1931
transferred hia Adam house in
Portman Square to London uni-
, versity as a memorial to his wife.
Courtauld Institute. Depart-
ment of the university of London.
It was founded 1931 as the result
of endowment by Samuel Court-
auld, supplemented by contribu-
tions from Lord Duveen, Sir
Herbert Cook, and J. G. Graves,
and opened 1932. The institute
is concerned with the study of the
history of art in all its aspects up
to the present day. It aims at
promoting research as well as
providing instruction.
Court Baron. Name given to a
court held by the lord of a manor.
It was the court of the freeholders,
the barons of early England, and
dealt with business connected with
the manor. It was not, primarily
at least, a court of justice in the
modern sense. Rolls were kept aw
a record of the proceedings of these
courts, which were presided over
by the steward of the manor. The
court is obsolete. See Manor.
Court Circular. Name given
in England to the daily official
record of events at court and
movements of members of the
royal family. It is issued from the
lord chamberlain's cilice to tho
newspapers nightly. Its statomontn
are, as a rule, purely formal, but oc-
casionally they contain some spe-
cial indication of royal sentiment.
A weekly newspaper called Tho
Court Circular was founded in
London in 1866 coinoidently with
The Court News, which it later
absorbed. In 1911 The Court
Circular was incorporated into
The Court Journal, established in
1829, and discontinued in 1925.
Court Customary. One of tho
manorial courts. According to
Coke, it was held for those tenants
who possessed their lands by cus-
tom, i.e. tho copyholders, tho court
baron being for the freeholders.
The steward of the manor presided
over it. Later authorities think,
however, that there was only one
court, although various namea
were criven to it, tim Mnnor,